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THE INTERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN 
ENGLAND 

A CONSULTATION PAPER 
I INTRODUCTION 

1. As announced by the Secretary of State for the 
Environment on 21 March, the Government propose to re- 
examine the workings of local authorities in England and to 
seek ways to improve the decision-making process. Local 
authorities have a wide range of functions which directly affect 
the public: moreover civic leadership plays a key role in 
creating a dynamic atmosphere which encourages community 
and private sector involvement in local initiatives. The issues 
raised in this paper are designed to initiate a full and wide- 
ranging debate. The Government recognise that there is a 
range of possible improvements that could be adopted, and 
that different approaches may be appropriate in different 
areas. The Government alsq recognise that change may not be 
appropriate for all local authorities, and that it would be 
prudent to pilot changes in a few authorities. 

2. Good local government has an important role to play not 
just in securing services but also in encouraging local 
participation in the political system. It should foster civic 
pride and, with others including the Training and Enterprise 
Councils (TECs), make a significant contribution to providing 
the conditions in which enterprise can flourish locally. Local 
authorities have a responsibility to operate efficiently and 
effectively in the interests of their people. 
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3. The best local authorities are capable of delivering 
efficient services to meet local needs without making 
unreasonable demands on local tax payers. But local 
government is dependent on people of the necessary calibre 
being prepared to put themselves forward for election. The 
Government want to ensure that local government attracts 
good councillors who can represent the electorate effectively. 



The enabling role of local government 

4. In the Government’s view local authorities’ role in the 
provision of services should be to assess the needs of their 
area, plan the provision of services and ensure the delivery ol 
those services. There are also fields in which local authorities 
will continue to have important regulatory functions and 
providing roles. But councils should be looking to contract out 
work to whoever can deliver services most efficiently and 
effectively, thus enabling the authority to be more responsive 
to the wishes of their electorate. 

5. The people who run local councils increasingly need 
different skills to meet the challenge of their developing role 
as enablers rather than providers. The ability to manage l arge 
numbers of directly employed staff is becoming less important 
than the ability to set up and oversee contractual 
arrangements. The key skills will lie in. 

setting standards where appropriate 
specifying service requirements 
awarding contracts fairly 
monitoring performance 
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taking action if performance falls short of the 
required level. 

6. People have a right to expect that the duties and powers 
of local authorities will be exercised fairly and competently. 
The Government are considering the best ways to ensure that 
the public sector improves its performance and is answerable 
to the public for inadequate performance. This initiative will 
add to the pressure for more responsive management 
structures. 
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n present arrangements 

Range of local authorities 

7. In England the main elected local authorities are county 
and district councils in the shires, and unitary authorities 
(London borough councils and metropolitan district councils) 
in the metropolitan areas. The sizes of these councils vary 
enormously: in the geographical areas they cover, m their 
populations (from under 25,000 to over IV 2 million), in the 
number of councillors and in the number of electors they 
represent. The separate consultation paper "The Structure of 
Local Government in England" envisages a move to unitary 
authorities which may reduce this range over time. 

8. Whatever the eventual pattern of local authorities, theie 
will remain intrinsic differences between them which may 
need to be reflected in their management arrangements. For 
example, an urban authority will often need a different 
approach from that of a sparsely populated rural authority. 
The Government wish councils to have the most appropriate 
arrangements for their circumstances. 

Present management arrangements 

9. Local authorities have in common arrangements for 
taking decisions which date back to the nineteenth century. 
Under procedures first consolidated in the Municipal 
Corporations Act 1835 all decisions are taken by, or on behalf 
of, the whole council. Local authorities are corporate bodies 
and all functions are vested statutorily in the council, although 
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decision-making can be delegated to committees and sub- 
committees or to officers. 

Origins of the committee system 

10. The functions of local government had often historically 
been vested in large corporate bodies. Examples were the 
Municipal Corporations and the Justices at Quarter Sessions 
for the County as well as special bodies such as the 
Improvement Commissioners. Powers were vested in the body, 
rather than the individual members; but those bodies tended 
to be too large to administer their functions directly. The 
result was that, by the time of the Municipal Corporations Act 
1835, which allowed boroughs to set up committees as they 
saw fit, it was commonly thought that committees were almost 
essential to decision-making in these large bodies. 

11. In the nineteenth century, as the duties of boroughs 
broadened, they took on the majority of local government 

functions in their towns. Elsewhere, the functions were often. 

» 

performed by separate bodies, perhaps having different 
boundaries. The need for unifying these functions within 
fewer bodies was increasingly recognised and committees were 
the means by which these functions were administered. By 
the end of the century, multi-purpose elected county and 
county borough councils, urban and rural district councils and 
metropolitan boroughs in London had been created, each able 
to form its own committees. The powers of authorities to form 
committees were standardised in the Local Government Act 
1933 and have remained much the same ever since, although 
the discretion to delegate decisions to committees and sub- 
committees was substantially widened in 1972. 
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Subsequent developments 



12. The committee structure was originally focused on 
specific services. But since the 1970s many local authorities 
have increasingly sought to devise arrangements to enable 
them to t ak e a more co-ordinated and strategic view of the 
council’s responsibilities. Most local authorities have 
established committees which are responsible for overall 
council policy. Since the 1974 reorganisation, most councils 
have (in one form or another) a policy and resources 
committee, whose task is to co-ordinate the work of specialist 
committees. Since 1 August 1990, when the requirements of 
the Local Government and Housing Act 1989 for pro ra^a 
representation of political groups on committees came into 
force, min ority groups have been able to claim seats on all 
committees and sub-committees including such policy 
committees. Some authorities have acquired the agreement of 
the full council to use these policy or ‘management’ committees 
as the nor mal decision-making forum for all major decisions 
with a time-limited opportunity for councillors to require 
decisions to be reviewed. 

13. Informal meetings of the leading members of the council 
(especially of a controlling political group, where there is one) 
have an important role to play in allowing elected members to 
develop their policy without the constraints of publicity and 
the presence of political opponents. The Government’s White 
Paper "The Conduct of Local Authority Business" (Cm 433) 
emphasised that it was proper for such informal policy groups 
to receive advice from the councils professional officers, 
provided that all political groups received fair treatment in 
this respect. Clearly too much power wielded by informal 
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s in gle-party groups carries a risk of abuse of power , although, 
used properly informal party meetings can be a very effective 
way of speeding up council decision-making. 

14. Most local authorities have management teams 
consisting of the senior officers of the council. In some 
authorities the leader or other senior members attend the 
management team meetings either regularly or intermittently. 
Some local authorities have established working parties either 
comprising members only (but with officers in attendance and 
servicing them) or both members and officers. Such working 
parties are often set up to deal with specific projects. 

15. Because a council has no power to delegate functions to 
individual councillors, urgent decisions are often delegated 
either to small representative sub-committees which can meet 
at short notice, or to officers who may be required to consult 
political leaders before reaching a decision. 

16. For some local authorities the present committee system 

* 

works satisfactorily, and where this is the case the 
Government have no wish to impose changes. Other councils 
have sought to introduce changes in their management 
arrangements by building on the developments in the 
committee system described in the preceding paragraphs. 
However, because of the constraints of the existing legislative 
framework, there are limits to the new systems they can 
adopt. 

17. The following two sections refer to the remuneration of 
councillors and to the arrangements for electing them to office. 
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These issues also need to be considered as part of the review 
of the decision-making process in local authorities. 

Present arrangements for remuneration of councillors 

18. Under present arrangements, council membership is 
based on voluntary public service to the community. 
Membership of a local authority is not a salaried appointment. 
The principle underlying the present arrangements is that 
councillors should not suffer financial hardship as a result of 
carrying out their duties. 

19. Under new arrangements introduced from April 1991, 
councillors are paid various allowances to help meet expenses 
and to provide remuneration. There is a global ceiling set on 
the remuneration payable by each council. Within their 
ceiling, and certain limits, it is for each council to decide what 
the allowances are to be and how they are to be allocated. 
There must be a basic allowance, with equal amounts payable 
to each councillor to prevent discrimination; special 
responsibility allowances for those with special responsibilities 
such as chairmanship of a committee; and, if the council 
chooses, an attendance allowance to recognise the extra efforts 
of those who have to attend more meetings. 

20. Employers are legally obliged to grant their employees 
leave of absence to carry out their duties as councillors, but 
they are not required to pay them. Although many employer s 
exceed their legal obligations by granting paid as well as 
unpaid leave for this work, in many cases it is difficult to 
reconcile the demands of a full-time job with taking a leading 
role on a council. The part-time nature of the office of 
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councillor was emphasised by the provision in the Local 
Government and Housing Act 1989 limiting paid leave for local 
authority employees for this purpose to 208 hours (26 days) a 
year. 

Present electoral arrangements 

21. Electoral arrangements present many variations. There 
is one member for each electoral division in county councils. 
Elections are held every four years, and all seats are contested 
simultaneously. Metropolitan districts have three members 
per ward. Elections are held in three years out of four, with 
a third of seats contested at each election. In shire districts 
wards can have one, two, three or even more members. 
Elections are either of the whole council every four years or (in 
about one third of councils) by thirds. In the case of elections 
by thirds, elections are held in three years out of four. Where 
there are fewer than three councillors in a ward, elections can, 
therefore, be every two or four years. In London boroughs 
elections are every four years: most wards have three 
members, but a few have only one or two. 

22. There are also wide variations in the number of 
councillors per council and in their populations. At one 
extreme there is a shire district with 20 members and a 
population of 37,000. At the other there is a metropolitan 
district with 117 members and a population of nearly a 
million. There are also variations in the number of electors 
per councillor in the same type of council. 
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HI POSSIBLE FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS 



Objectives of change 

23. Local government has an important role in the 
community. It is vital, therefore, that able and experienced 
people should he attracted to seek election. Under the present 
system, apart from decisions which are delegated to officers, 
all decisions are taken by the whole council or by committees 
or sub -co mmit tees. As noted in the Widdicornbe Report ( The 
Conduct of Local Authority Business 1 ’ (Cmnd 9797), paragraph 
5.9), this process is often time-consuming and cumbersome. 
The present system does have the advantage that the whole 
council or committee, which, of course, includes 
representatives of minority parties, are involved in decision 
making. But in practice the ability of ordinary members, 
especially those in minority parties, to influence decision- 
making is likely to be limited. The system also tends to blur 
the executive and constituency roles of councillors. 

24. In the Government’s view, the objectives of any change 
in management arrangements should be to: 

promote more effective, speedy and business- like 
decision-making; 

enhance the scrutiny of decisions; 

increase the interest taken by the public in local 

government; 

provide scope for councillors to devote more time 
to their constituency role. 
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But checks and balances against abuse of power by majority 
parties - particularly in areas where political control very 
rarely changes hands - must remain an important 
consideration. 

International comparisons 

25, The practice in other countries shows that there are 
many options that could be considered. But international 
comparisons of local authorities’ internal management 
arrangements are not easy to draw when each country has 
naturally developed a system which derives from its 
constitutional background and which suits its special 
characteristics and circumstances. The lowest tiers in other 
countries often consist of a large number of councils 
responsible for small geographical areas. The range of their 
functions is also often much more limited than in this country. 
Councils in other countries also tend to have a smaller number 
of members than in England, and because the majority employ 
some form of executive with separate powers, few depend on 
the cumbersome committee structures through which local 
authorities in this country work, 

26. The Annex gives a brief description of a range of options 
of executive management in use in European countries and the 
United States of America) that might merit further 
consideration, subject to any necessary adaptations to suit this 
country’s traditions. In the main the examples chosen relate 
to smaller-scale local authorities than in this country. 
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Options for the future 



27 . Individual local authorities will wish to consider whether 
the existing system fully meets their needs and many may 
conclude that it does. Others may believe that change is 
desirable. In those cases the Government wish to encourage 
the development of individual solutions appropriate to 
particular local circumstances. The Government do not 
believe, however, that all local authorities need to change their 
internal management arrangements, or that, where change is 
desirable, it is necessary to adopt a uniform approach 
everywhere. 

28. There is a wide variety of options that can be considered. 
As an aid to the consultation process, a brief description 
follows of the principal models: 

Retention of the present system 

Adaptation of the committee system - This might 
involve changes to the legislative framework to allow 
councils to delegate decision-making to committee 
chairmen. Or it might involve reconsidering the need 
for minority representation on committees. Changes of 
this kind would necessitate reconsideration of the 
safeguards for minority parties. For example more 
opportunity could be given for full public debate of 
specific issues if demanded by minority parties, and 
formal arrangements for questioning the executive could 
be set up (see paragraphs 35 and 36). 
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Cabinet system - Delegation of powers to committee 
chairmen conld be developed further so that the 
executive and representational roles of local authority 
members were more fully separated. In this option an 
executive of elected members would be chosen from the 
council as a whole. This could be done in a number of 
ways. One possibility would be to reproduce the system 
in central government whereby the leader of the party 
which won the majority of the council’s seats would 
appoint members of the council to various portfolios. 
The executive would take responsibility for the majority 
of the council’s functions although the whole council 
would retain responsibility for certain matters, such as 
approving a budget submitted by the executive. The 
majority of council members, whether in the party 
for min g the executive or in opposition parties, would not 
take part in day-to-day decision-making. 

Council manager - In this option the council would 
appoint an officer to take over the day-to-day running of 
the authority. The council would retain overall policy 
responsibility, but would have little involvement in day- 
to-day decision-making. 

Directly elected executive - This option would be a more 
radical departure from the present system because it 
would involve separate elections to the council and to 
the executive. In other respects the directly elected 
executive would operate in the same way as the cabinet 
model. 
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Directly elected mayor - This is a variant of the 
previous option and would involve the election of an 
individual to take over the council’s executive 
responsibilities. The individual would be elected 
separately from the council. In this option the issue 
that follows is whether the directly elected mayor 
should be able to make political appointments to 
support him. 

The last two options are very different from any arrangements 
in this country. On the face of it, the existence of two elected 
bodies within one authority would increase the potential for 
conflict. 

Remuneration and administrative support for 
councillors 

29. Some of the options referred to in the previous 
paragraph would involve a small number of members of the 
local authorities concerned taking on significantly enhanced 
responsibilities. In order to attract people of the right calibre 
to be willing to serve on local authorities, there may be a case 
for reviewing whether such members should be on a salaried 
basis. It may also be appropriate to review remuneration 
arrangements for opposition leaders and to look at the scope 
for providing secretarial help generally for councillors, 
particularly in conducting their constituency business. In 
general, however, the Government believe that the tradition of 
voluntary service has served local government well in the past 
and should not be lightly overturned. 
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30. It may be that more effective management arrangements 
will themselves be sufficient to attract high calibre people. 
But also changes to the committee system, by reducing the 
time commitment required of councillors, might similarly have 
this effect. 

Safeguarding the political neutrality of officers 

31. The Government consider it important to safeguard the 
political impartiality of senior staff appointments and wish to 
ensure that senior staff give unbiased service to local 
authorities of different political complexions. There is no 
intention, therefore, to change the rules designed to safeguard 
the political impartiality of senior staff. 

Number of councillors 

32 . The proper number of councillors on each council needs 
to be considered on a case-by-case basis. At present this is 
reviewed regularly by the Local Government Boundary 
Commission. (The Government propose that the work of the 
Local Government Boundary Commission should be taken over 
by a new Local Government Commission - see paragraphs 33- 
35 of the consultation paper "The Structure of Local 
Government in England".) The options for changing the 
management arrangements of local authorities would provide 
an opportunity for considering ways of strengthening the 
constituency role of councillors. The number of councillors on 
each council could be looked at having regard particularly to 
their constituency responsibilities. 
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Electoral arrangements 



33. There may also be a case for reviewing the arrangements 
for elections to local authorities. Some local authorities are 
elected by thirds and some by whole council (see paragraphs 
21 and 22 above). The argument in favour of elections by 
thirds is that they can lead to greater stability and continuity 
by reducing the scope for rapid change in political control. In 
contrast, elections by whole council can lead to a sharpening 
of accountability by enabling the electorate to opt for a change 
of control where they are dissatisfied with performance. They 
also tend to make it easier for councils to plan ahead. 
Electoral arrangements will in any case need to be adjusted as 
new authorities are established following recommendations by 
the Local Government Commission (see the consultation paper 
"The Structure of Local Government in England"). It will also 
be necessary to consider warding arrangements including the 
pros and cons of multi-member wards. 

34. Under some management models, there may be 
circumstances in which elections should be triggered, for 
example if there was an impasse between an executive and the 
council. It might be appropriate for the executive to seek re- 
election, or the council, or both. In the longer term there may 
be a case for giving local authority electors the opportunity to 
vote on expenditure proposals in some cases, to complement 
the necessary national controls on local authority spending. 

Review of safeguards 

35. In cases where local authorities wished to adopt 
arrangements under which individuals or a ‘cabinet 5 group had 
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decision-making powers, it would be necessary to review the 
existing safeguards. Arrangements already exist for the 
scrutiny of local authority activities. These include internal 
audit, the Audit Commission, questions to chairmen and the 
Local Government Ombudsmen. The Government propose to 
review the scope for further strengthening of these 
arrangements. If there were any move towards a model 
involving a directly elected executive, elections in addition to 
the normal cycle might be necessary to overcome stalemate. 

36. The Government also wish to examine ways in which 
the council might review the activities of any new executive or 
might challenge committee decisions if a more effective 
committee system were retained. One option would be to 
establish scrutiny committees, modelled on Parliamentary 
select committees, which would be able to review the activities 
of an executive. These committees would have the power to 
require members of the executive and officers to give evidence 
both orally and in writing. The Chief Executive of the council 
might be given Accounting Officer responsibilities akin to 
those that Permanent Secretaries have to Parliament. Similar 
arrangements already exist in local government in the roles of 
the head of the paid service, the monitoring officer and the 
chief finance officer. 

37. If an executive model were adopted there would still be 
a place for the civic dignity role of the mayor or chairman of 
the authority. It is envisaged that the mayor or chairman 
would continue to be selected from the non-executive members 
of the council and would also continue to have the role of 
presiding at meetings of the full council, to avoid calling into 
question the impartiality of the chair. 
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Access to information 



38. At present councillors have statutory rights of access 
to all council papers. If an executive model were adopted, 
consideration would need to be given to restricting access to 
working papers to members of the executive only. This would 
legitimise meetings which now have to be held unofficially in 
private. All councillors would continue to have access to 
factual information and to all executive decisions. Kestrictions 
would apply only to policy formation and advice. Apart from 
this limited area, the Government consider it important to 
preserve the rights of access to information which councillors 
and the public already have. 

39. A related question would be the extent to which 
successive executives would have free access to the papers of 
their predecessors. Strict rules on this exist in central 
government: in the light of the extent to which executives were 
able to hold private discussions on policy, it would be 
necessary to consider how far similar rules would be need ed in 
local government. 
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IV PROCESS OF CHANGE 



40. The issues raised in this paper are designed to initiate 
a full and wide-ranging debate. In the light of the responses 
to this consultation paper, the Government will review the 
case for a change to the present arrangements. If it is 
concluded that change would be helpful then, subject to the 
passage of any necessary legislation, the Government would 
intend to proceed initially in a fimited number of cases. A 
range of new approaches could be implemented in a few 
authorities so that they can be fully evaluated on an 
experimental basis. 

41. It would not, however, be acceptable even on a trial basis 
to seek to improve executive effectiveness at the expense of 
safeguards against corruption and political extremism. The 
Government will also need to be satisfied that any 
experiments will not put at risk the achievement of local 
authorities’ important functions. 

42. For the longer term, the Government would decide, in 
the fight of the outcome of experiments, whether, and if so 
how, changes should be applied more widely to local 
authorities. But they do not wish to impose a single 
management style on all authorities: they see great merit in 
authorities’ building on best practice and developing 
arrangements which suit their local circumstances. 
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Comments 



43. Co mm ents on this consultation paper should be sent to: 

Department of the Environment 
Local Government Review Team 
Room N7/20 
2 Marsham Street 
London SW1P 3EB 

Responses should arrive no later than 29 November 1991. 
Respondents are requested to submit two copies of their 
comments. Envelopes containing responses should be clearly 
marked "LOCAL GOVERNMENT - INTERNAL 
MANAGEMENT". 

44. The Government may wish to publish responses to this 
consultation paper in due course, or to deposit them in the 
Libraries of the Houses of Parliament or in the Department’s 
library. Respondents who wish their responses to be treated 
as confidential should state this clearly: the Department will 
assume that other responses can be published. All responses 
may, in any case, be included in any statistical summary of 
numbers of comments received and views expressed. 
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ANNEX 



EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 

1. There is a wide range of models of executive management 
of local authorities in other countries. Some countries have 
more than one system in operation. Brief descriptions of one 
tier of local government in France, Italy, Germany (Bavaria 
and Hesse only), Ireland, Denmark and Sweden, and of the 
main systems in the United States of America follow. 

FRANCE 

2. In the communes, municipal councils are elected for six 
year terms. The council elects a mayor from within their 
number. His principal responsibilities relate to the budget, 
but he also has certain functions as agent of the state. He is 
also responsible for all staff appointments within an 
establishment approved by the council. 

3. The mayor is assisted by a number of adjutants elected by 
the council from within their number. Usually a party group 
with a majority will take all the appointments. The adjutants 
have no powers of their own, but the mayor frequently 
delegates some of his functions to them. In larger towns this 
is usually done on a functional basis. It is usual for the mayor 
and the adjutants to gather and discuss matters, but such 
gatherings have no formal status. 

4. Mayors are usually paid allowances, subject to maxima 
set centrally. Adjutants are also usually paid allowances. 
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ITALY 



5. The basic structure of the lowest level, the commune, is 
the same as in France. The middle tier consists of 92 
provinces. The council elects an executive from within its 
membership. The executives (the members of which can form 
as many as a third of the members of the provincial council) 
act as a local government, with the members of the executive 
taking responsibility for various portfolios. 

GERMANY 

6. Each Land has a separate system, and some have several. 
Only two are described below. 

BAVARIA 

7. In communes the First Burgomaster is directly elected for 
a term of six years. He becomes ex officio chairman of the 
council and of any council committee on which he chooses to 
preside. In larger communes the First Burgomaster is a full- 
time paid officer. (Many will already have been professional 
officers of their, or another, commune when elected.) 

8. Councillors are elected at the same time as the First 
Burgomaster. Certain matters (for example the budget) need 
to be decided by the council. All other decisions can be 
delegated to committees or to the First Burgomaster. The 
latter is more normal, with the council laying down policy 
guidelines. 
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9. The council elects from within their number one or two 
further burgomasters, who are either full-time or part-time 
paid officers or honorary officers. 

HESSE 

10. Each commune has a communal representation 
consisting of between 15 and 93 members elected for a term of 
four years. The communal representation elect their chaii man 
from among their members*, his duties are limited to presiding 
at co un cil meetings. By-laws, the budget and fundamental 
decisions need to be approved by the full council. 

11. The executive is the magistracy which consists of a 
burgomaster and two or more assistants. These may not be 
members of the communal representation. The burgomastei 
has a paid office, and up to half the assistants may be paid. 
The burgomaster and the salaried assistants are elected by the 
co mmun al representation for a term of six years. The 
magistracy is responsible for the management of all communal 
services. It meets in private under the chairmanship of the 
burgomaster, who has a casting vote. 

IRELAND 

12. The manager system was introduced in 1929 and then 
gradually extended until it was made universal in 1942. 
Managers, like other senior staff, are appointed on the 
nomination of the Local Appointments Commission. (The local 
authority have no rights to object to the appointment.) 
Managers are appointed for each county council and the 
manager is then responsible not only for managing the 
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services of the county council, but also for all the municipal 
boroughs, urban districts and health authorities within the 
county. 

13. All the functions of the council are handled by the 
manager, except for "reserved" functions, where the council 
must approve the decision. The main reserved functions are: 
setting the rate, setting the staff establishment, borrowing and 
making by-laws. 

DENMARK 

14. Each commune elects, from among the councillors, a 
burgomaster who is both chairman and chief executive. He is 
paid a salary and his term of office is that of the council. The 
council is forbidden to delegate the more important decisions, 
but sets a scheme of delegation for the others in a by-law. 
There must be an economy committee to which financial 
matters are delegated. This consists of the burgomaster and 
five other members. Other committees are used on a limited 
scale, and usually consist of five members and the 
burgomaster. The committees reflect party strength on the 
council. 

SWEDEN 

15. Each commune has a council elected for three year 
ter ms . Each council elects a chairman whose power is limited 
to presiding at meetings. The council also elects an executive 
committee of at least five members which forms the commune 
government. The executive committee then elects a chief 
executive from within their number. The executive committee 
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must include at least one representative of minority political 
groups. The commune can appoint one or more members of 
the executive co mmit tee or other councillors as full-time 
officers. 

16. A number of statutory committees are required (eg 
education and traffic) each of which has separate support staff 
and statutory duties. Few communes have any form of chief 
officer. Co-ordination is usually through the members of the 
executive committee who will normally be the chairmen of the 
specialist committees. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

17, In the USA there are four main forms of local 
government: 

Weak mayors are normally elected by the council from 
within their own number. Their responsibilities were 
originally mainly ceremonial. Gradually some administrative 
functions were added, but in this system some functional 
responsibilities generally also rest with independent boards 
and commissions. 

- Strong mayors are directly elected. They are not members 
of the council which is separately elected. Strong mayors are 
us ually responsible for appointing principal officers. There are 
also normally independent boards and commissions in this 
system, but usually fewer than under the weak mayor system. 
Most strong mayors appoint a Chief Executive Officer who is 
responsible for co-ordinating the council’s functions. 
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- City managers are appointed by the council and are not 
themselves members of the council. This system was 
developed in an attempt to import more effective corporate 
management along business lines. The council retain 
responsibility for policy direction. But day-to-day 
administration rests with the city manager. This system is 
the most common in the USA, particularly amongst larger 
councils. 

- The commission system involves the election of a small 
council with corporate responsibility for the formulation and 
execution of policy. Each commissioner takes charge of a 
department or group of departments, but the commissioners 
are collectively responsible for their acts. There is thus no 
separate executive. 
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